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AMERICAN RUINS. 


(Continued from page 154.) 


“Two or three hundred yards down the 
cafion, we met another old pueblo in ruins, 
called Pueblo Bonito. This pueblo, though 
not so beautiful in the arrangement of the de- 
tails of its masonry as Pueblo Pintado, is yet 
superior to it in point of preservation. The 
circuit of its walls is about thirteen hundred 
feet. Its present elevation shows that it has 
had at least four stories of apartments. The 
number of rooms on the ground floor at pre- 
sent discernible is one hundred and thirty- 
nine. In this enumeration, however, are not 
included the apartments which are not distin- 
guishable in the east portion of the pueblo, 
and which would probably swell the number 
to about two hundred. There, then, having 
been at least four stories of rooms, and sup- 
posing the horizontal depth of the edifice to 
have been uniform from bottom to top, or, in 
other words, not of a retreating terrace form 
on the court side, it is not unreasonable to 
infer that the original number of rooms was | 
as many as eight hundred. But, as the latter | 
supposition (as will be shown presently) is| 
probably the most tenable, there must be a 
reduction from this number of one range of| 
rooms for every story after the first; and this | 
would lessen the number to six hundred and 
forty-one. The number of estuffus is four—| 
the largest being sixty feet in diameter, show- 
ing two stories in height, and having a present 
depth of twelve feet. All these estuffas are, 
as in the case of the others I have seen, cylin- 
drical in shape, and nicely walled up with 
thin tabular stone. Among the ruins are 
several rooms in a very good state of preser- 








vation—one of them (near the north-west cor- 
ner of the north range) being walled up with 
alternate beds of large and small stones, the 
regularity of the combination producing a very 
pleasing effect. The ceiling of this room is 
also more tasteful than any we have seen— 
the transverse beams being smaller and more 
numerous, and the longitudinal pieces which 
rest upon them only about an inch in diameter, 
and beautifully regular. These latter have 
somewhat the appearance of barked willow. 
The room has a doorway at each end and one 
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apartments. The light is let in by a window, 
two feet by eight inches, on the north side.” 

“‘ Two miles further down the cafion, but on 
its left or south bank, we came to another pue- 
blo in ruins, called by the guide Pueblo de 
Penasca Blanca, the circuit of which I ascer- 
tained to be, approximately, one thousand 
seven hundred feet. This is the largest pue- 
blo in plan we have seen, and differs from 
others in the arrangement of the stones com- 
posing its walls, The walls of the other 
pueblos were all of one uniform character in 
the several beds composing it; but in this 
there is a regular alternation of large and 
small stones, the effect of which is both unique 
and beautiful. The largest stones, which are 
about one foot in length, and one half a foot 
in thickness, form but a single bed, and then, 
alternating with these, are three or four beds 
of very small stones, each about an inch in 
thickness, The general plan of the structure 
also differs from the others in approximating 
the form of the circle. The number of rooms | 
at present discoverable upon the first floor is| 
one hundred and twelve; and the} existing | 
walls show that there have been at least three | 
stories of apartments. The number of circu- 
lar estuffas we counted was seven. 

“« The question now arises, as we have seen 
all the ruins in this quarter, What was the 
form of these buildings ?—I mean as regards 








the continuity or non-continuity of its front 
and its rear walls. Were these walls one 
plain surface from bottom to top, as in the 
United States, or were they interrupted each 
story by a terrace, as is the case with the 
modern pueblo buildings in New Mexico? 

*« The front or exterior walls were evidently 
one plain surface from bottom to top ; because, 
whenever we found them in their integrity, 
which we did for as many as four stories in | 
height, we always noticed them to be uninter- 
ruptedly plain. 

‘“‘ The rear walls, however, were, in no in- 
stance that [ recollect of, found to extend 
higher than the commencement of the second 
story ; and the partition walls were, if my me- 
mory is not at fault, correspondingly step-like 
in their respective altitudes. ‘The idea, then, 
at once unfolds itself, that in elevation the 
inner wall must have been a series of retreat- 
ing surfaces, or, what would make this neces- 
sary, each story on the inner or court side 
must have been terraced, This idea also ga- 
thers strength from the fact that we saw no 
indications of any internal mode of ascent 
from story to story, and therefore that some 
exterior mode must have been resorted to— 
such as, probably, ladders, which the terrace 
form of the several stories would make very 


convenient. Again, the terrace form of the sto-| at hand to consult. 


nwo. 21. 


tion for the interior ranges of apartment. The 
idea, then, which Mr. R. H. Kern was the 
first to suggest—that these pueblos were ter- 
raced on their inner or court side—is not with- 
out strong grounds of probability.” 

“It is a curious fact, that in no single in- 
stance did we find in these ruins either a 
chimney or a fire-place, unless, indeed, the 
recesses described as existing in some of 
the rooms were used as fire-places, which 
their slight height, as well as deprivation 
of chimney flues, would scarcely author- 
ize. Neither were there any indications of 
the use of iron about the premises. 

“In regard to the position of the several 
structures in respect to the four true cardinal 
points of the heavens, it deviated in every in- 
stance more or less from them ; but in no in- 
stance was the variation from the magnetic car- 
dinal points more than five degrees, except in 
the case of the Pueblo Una Vida, where it 
was as great as filieen degrees east. The 
magnetic variation of the needle from the true 
pole being, at these localities, about thirteen 
and a half degrees east, the deviation from the 
four true cardinal points, in the case of the 
Pueblo Una Vida, would then be as much as 
twenty-eight and a half degrees. In the case, 
however, of all the other pueblos, it was but a 
very few degrees. 

“In regard to the origin of these remains, 
there is nothing that [ can learn conclusive in 
relation to it. Hosta, one of the most intelli- 
gent Pueblo Indians I have seen, says, as [ 
have before remarked, that they were built by 
Montezuma and his people, when on their 
way from the north to the region of the Rio 
Grande and to Old Mexico. Sandoval, a very 
intelligent Navajo chief, always says they 
were built by Montezuma, but further states 
that the Navajos and all the other Indians 
were once but one people, and lived in the 
vicinity of the Silver mountain; that this 
mountain is about one hundred miles north of 
the Chaco ruins; that the Pueblo Indians 
separated from them, (the Navajos,) and built 
towns on the Rio Grande and its tributaries, 
but that ‘ their house continues to be the hut 
made of bushes.’ Nothing more satisfactory 
than this have I been able to get from either 
Indians or Mexicans. 

* On Colton’s map of North America, how- 
ever, I notice that Humboldt is made to locate 
the residence of the Aztecs, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, between the thirty-sixth and thirty-sev- 
enth parallels of north latitude, and the one 
hundred and ninth and one hundred and twelfih 
meridians of west longitude ; but upon what 
ground the great explorer has based this hy- 
pothesis, | know not, for I have not his works 
This thing, however, is 


at the side, each of them leading into adjacent | ries would best conduce to light and ventila-| certain : the ruins [ -have described were found 
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upon the Rio Chaco; they are evidently, from |to two and a half inches in diameter, deprived | nated in a line perpendicular to the length of 
the similarity of their style and mode of con-| of the bark, and placed at distances of two or 
struction, of a common origin; they discover | three inches apart; yet their ends were attach- 
in the materials of which they are composed, |ed to each other by withes of oak with tts 


as well as in the grandeur of their design and | bark well preserved. 


superiority of their workmanship, a condition 
of architectural excellence beyond the power 
of the Indians or New Mexicans of the present 
day to exhibit; and they are all situated be- 
tween the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh par- 
allels of north latitude, and near the one hun- 
dred and eighth degree of west longitude. It 
is, then, not at all improbable that they are 
the identical ruins to which Humboldt has 
referred, 

“ But it may be said, ‘It is true these re- 
mains discover a race of men superior to the 
natives of New Mexico of the present day ; 
but where are the evidences of the very high 
stage of civiliziution to which the Aztecs are 
said by historians to have attained in Ana- 
huac? Where are the evidences of a mecha- 
nical knowledge equal to that which must 
have been exercised in the construction of the 
temple of Xochicalco, the palaces of Tezcot- 
zinco, and the colossal calendar stone in the 
capital.’ But, waiving the question whether 
these remains are not of Toltec, rather than 
of Aztec origin, or of an origin yet more re- 
mote, is it at all an impossible thing that a 
people who could show the ingenuity and skill 
which the ruins of Chaco attest could also, 
sel!-instructed, by the time of the Spanish con- 
quest, or within the space of three centuries, 
(the interval between the twelfth and fifieenth 
centusies,) have made such advances in the 
mechanic arts as to be equal to the work in 
question? And still further, is it not very 
likely that, as history bases the advanced state 
of the aris among the Aztees of Anahuac 
more upon the superior altainments of their 
predecessors, the Toltecs, and their contempo- 
raries, the Tezcucans, than upon their own 


spontaneous, self-instructed efforis—is it not | 


very likely, [ say, that, under such favourable 
auspices, the Aztecs could have attained to 
the degree of proficiency ascribed to them? 
The foregoing facts and reflections, it is true, 
do not with certainty fiz an Aziec origin to 
the ruins of the Chaco; but they go to show 
that, as far as is known, there is nothing to 
invalidate the hypothesis, but, on the contrary, 
a great deal to make it probable,” 

We will close these extracts by the inser- 
tion of * Assistant Surgeon Hammond’s de- 
scription of a room found among the ruins of 
the Pueblo Bonito.” 


“‘CaNon pe Cuat, Upper Catirornia. 
“* September 7, 1849. 

* Sir,—At your request, 1 send you a de- 
scription of a room that | saw, in company 
with Mr. Collins, of Santa Fe, in the ruins of 
the Pueblo Bonito, in the Cafion of Chaco, on 
the 28th ult. 

“lt was in the second of three ranges of 
rooms on the north side of the ruins. The 
door opened at the base of the wall, towards 
the interior of the building ; it had never been 
more than two feet and a half high, and was 
filled twoethirds with rubbish. The lintels 
were of natural sticks of wood, one and a half 





The room was in the 
form of a parallelogram, about twelve feet in 
length, eight feet wide, and the walls, as they 
stood at the time of observation, seven feet 


high. ‘The floor was of earth, and the surface 
irregular. The walls were about two feet 


thick, and plastered within with a layer of 
red mud one-fourth of an inch thick, The 
latter having fallen off in’ places showed the 
material of the wall to be sandstone, ‘The 
stone was ground inio pieces the size of our 
ordinary bricks, the angles not as perfectly 
formed, though nearly so, and put up in break- 
joints, having intervals between them, on every 
side, of about two inches, The intervals were 
filled with laming of a dense sandstone, about 
three lines in thickness, driven firmly in, and 
broken off even with the general plane of the 
wall—the whole resembling mosaic work, 
Niches, varying in size from two inches to 
two feet and a half square, and two inches to 
one and a half feet in horizontal depth, were 
scattered irregularly over the walls, at vari- 
ous heights above the floor. Near the place 
of the ceiling, the walls were penetrated hori- 
zontally by eight cylindrical beams, about 
seven inches in diameter ; their ends were on 
a line with the interior planes of the walls 
they penetrated, and the surfaces of them per- 
pendicular to the length of the beam. They 
had the appearance of having been sawed off 
originally, except that there were no marks 
of the saw left on them; time had slightly dis- 
integrated the surfaces, rounding the edges 
somewhat here and there. Supporting the 
floor above were six cylindrical beams, about 
seven inches in diameter, passing transversely 
of the room, and at distances of less than two 
feet apart—the branches of the trees having 
been hewn off by means of a blunt-edged in- 
strument, Above, and resting on these, run- 


ning longitudinally with the room, were poles | 


of various lengths, about two inches in diame- 
ter, irregularly straight, placed in contact 
with each other, covering all the top of the 
room, bound together at irregular and various 
distances, generally at their ends, by slips 
apparently of palm-leaf or marques, and the 
same material converted into cords about one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, formed of two 
strands, hung from the poles at several points. 
Above, and resting upon the poles, closing ull 
above, passing transversely of the room, were 
planks about seven inches wide and three- 
fourths of an inch in thickness. The width 
of the plank was uniform, and so was the 
thickness. They were in contact, or nearly 
so, admitting but little more than the passage 
of a knife blade between them, by the edges, 
through the whole of their lengths, ‘They 
were not jointed ; all their surfaces were level, 
and as smooth as if planed, excepting the 
ends; the angles as regular and perfect as 
could be retained by such vegetable matter. 
They are probably of pine or cedar, exposed 
to the atmosphere for as long a time as it is 
probable these have been. ‘I'he ends of the 
plank, several of which were in view, termi- 


the plank, and the plank appears to have been 
severed by a blunt instrument. ‘The planks 
—l examined them minutely by the eye and 
the touch, for the marks of the saw and other 
instruments—were smooth, and coloured brown 
by time or by smoke. Beyond the plank no. 
thing was distinguishable from within. The 
room was redolent with the perfume of cedar, 
Externaily, upon the top, was a heap of stone 
and mud, ruins that have fallen from above, 
immovable by the instruments that we had 
along. 

** The beams were probably severed by con- 
tusions from a dull instrument, and their sur- 
faces ground plain and smooth by a slab of 
rock ; and the plank, split or hewn fiom the 
trees, were, no doubt, rendered smooth by the 
same means. 

“ Very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
J. F. Hammonp, 
Assistant Surgeon U. S. Army.” 


“ First Lieut. J. H. Simpson, 
“Corps Topographical Engineers, U. S. Army.” 





Repentance.—Generally speaking, it is to 
be feared we do not diead sin, but the punish- 
ment of it; and yet till we hate sin, as such, 
and feel our misery under it, it is in vain to 
talk of repentance.— Thomas Adams. 


——— 


Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 
To Mary Warson. 


Ballitore, 20th of Twelfth month, 1785. 

My dear Cousin,— 

| was just setting about making some reply 
to thy last kind acceptable letter, when | was 
interrupted and put it off. I am now seated 
j}ayain for that purpose, not having any store 
of materials that I know of, but desi:ous to 
| keep alive in this manner the communication 
between us. ‘Tranquillity and a fit disposition 
of mind to converse with our friends, are not 
| always ours ; there is a time and a season for 
jeverything, and it behoves us diligently to 
watch the motions of life in our own minds, 
that we may not let slip the opportunities of 
receiving or giving what may be brought to 
our hand for the purpose. The watchful, 
succinct servant, is in a peculiar manner in 
his Master’s favour, being ready at a call, 
being always prepared, he is most frequently 
employed, and so has most frequent access to 
the Master’s presence ; indeed, whatever tends 
to increase and renew our intercourse and ac- 
quaintance with the Source of all good, is 
sedulously to be cultivated by us; yet all the 
while, it is most certain that even the devoted 
and dedicated, even the willing and obedient, 
have great need and daily need, with an holy 
importunity to ask for wisdom, that they may 
know how to behave themselves in the church 
of Christ and in the world, bringing forth such 
fruits as that by them, the great Lord is glori- 
fied, the just Witness in the consciences of all 
is answered, and their own peace established. 
Need | say, I wish this may be the happy ex- 
perience of my beloved friend, as well as my- 
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self? That so having in meekness and sim- 
plicity walked exemplarily through life, and 
been enabled to do our day’s work faithfully 
and honestly, in the pure fear, we may 
according to our several measures, be accept- 
ed at the close of all, and enter into that unin- 
terrupted, unpolluted rest which remaineth for 
the people of God. 
R. 8. 


To Exuizaseta Pim. 


Ballitore, 2nd of First mo., 1786. 
My dear Friend,— 

May our dispositions and inclinations be 
rectified and sanctified, that whatever we do, 
it may be under the Divine blessing, and under 
the sanction of Divine approbation ; may our 
speaking, and our writing, be locked and un- 
locked by the master key of the Spirit, which 
opens and shuts in pure and perfect wisdom, 
I find myself ofien in the company of Iriends 
whom I esteem and love, and yet | do not find 
much additional satisfaction or edification ac- 
crue to my mind from their society. It is not 
easy at public times to select individuals, con- 
versation is ofien interrupted, and sometimes 
takes a turn neither pleasing nor profitable ; 
let us as much as we can, be feelingly culti- 
vating a renewal of our acquaintance with the 
Divine Spring, then, if in diligently searching 
for it we meet with some little streams by the 
way, which have issued therefrom, perhaps 
unlooked for and unexpected, they will be 
consolatory and refreshing. If we extract 
any solid comfort and true gratification from 
the society of any creature, it must be by the 
adjunction of the Creator ; a thousand ciphers, 
without the addition of that one, are of no 
value. 


R.S. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Historical Notes, &e. 


(Continued from page 157.) 


On the 12th of Sixth month (August), 1694, 
Penn sailed for England, where he arrived the 
4th of October, ea month, old style.) 

On the 6th of ‘Twelfth month (February) 
following, King Charles II. died, and was 
succeeded by his brother James, Duke of 
York. 

The year previous, (during William Penn’s 
absence,) Lord Baltimore’s agent had petition- 
ed king Charles II. relative to William Penn’s 
grant for Pennsylvania, and also concerning 
the territories ; which petition was referred to 
the Committee on Trade and Plantations. 
This committee after many and tedious attend. 
ances, and divers hearings of both parties, 
made their report to King James, who in 1685, 
by an order of Council, determined the affair 
between them, by dividing the contested tract 
of land between the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays, from the latitude of Cape Henlopen to 
the south boundary of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, into two nearly equal parts; of 
Which the parton Delaware Bay was assigned 
to the king, and that on the Chesapeake to 
Lord Baltimore. 

This division was ordered to be immedi- 





ately carried out, but it was not executed, as 


for a further hearing. ‘This was finally grant- 
ed, and the decision of James in 1685, was 


and established as they now stand, 


often contested by Baltimore, was not only 
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ing in the Provincial Council of 1691, reluive 
to their mode of being governed, whether by a 
Council or a Deputy Governor, the latter ap- 
pearing to be preferred by the province; seven 
members from the territories drew up and 
signed a formal protest or declaration, directed 


Lord Baltimore twice petitioned Queen Anne 


fully ratified and confirmed by the queen. 
Although the Duke of York had fully trans- 
ferred all his right, title and interest in the 
territories to William Penn, yet this transfer 
was never legally and fully ratified and con- 
firmed, which no doubt stimulated Lord Balti- 
more to contest Penn’s title. And it does not 
appear that James ever gave William Penn a 
reconveyance for that part of the peninsula 
which he restored to the Crown. His inten- 
tion might have been to relieve William Penn 
from further litigation with Lord Baltimore on 
that point ; be that as it may, King James cer- 


tainly entertained both strong attachment and 


high regard for his ward; but the dispute re- 


specting the boundary was never terminated 


until 1762, when the boundaries were fixed 


William Penn certainly held the territories 
more by possession than title ; yet his right so 


allowed of, but also approved by three succes- 


sive sovereigns, though he could never succeed 


in getting his titles formally completed. 
In 1638, John Blackwell was commissioned 
first Deputy Governor of the Province of Penn- 


sylvania and territories thereunto attached, 


He met the Assembly the next year. But for 
some reason, public affairs were not managed 
in harmony and to satisfaction; misunder- 
standing and dissension arose between him 
and some of the Council. Little good appears 
to have been effected during his short admin- 
istration, as he returned to England about the 
close of that year ; and the Government again 
devolved on the Council as before, 

The next year (1690) serious difficulties 
arose in the Provincial Council, founded partly 
in former jealousies and difference in senti- 
ment between the representatives of the pro- 
vince and territories in a legislative capacity, 
relative to the separate interest of each, and 
the expenses of Government. These difficul- 
ties tended to increase alienation of feeling, 
and finally produced a rupture between them, 

It may be inferred that the territorial mem- 
bers plainly foresaw that the rapidly increas- 
ing population of the extensive province must 
soon, so vastly outnumber that of the territo- 
ries, that their equilibrium of power in council 
would be at an end. Hence, they were pre- 
pared for disunion, 

Thomas Lloyd, a Welsh friend and minis- 
ter, the first President of said Council, was 
continued at Blackwell’s departure, which ap- 
pears not to have been satisfactory to a portion 
of the council of the territories. Six of that 
number met in the council-room the 21st of 
Ninth month (November), 1690, and presum- 
ed to act as a council; they commissioned 
provincial judges, &c., left Philadelphia, and 
returned to the territories. On the 26th of 
the same month, their acts were declared null 
and void, by the President, ‘Thomas Lloyd, 
and pine other members then present. Six- 
teen members constituted that Council, includ- 
ing the President, and fifty-four the Assembly. 

Disagreement and new difficulties increas- 
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to the members of Council for the Province of 
Pennsylvania, dated Philadelphia, 1st of Sec- 
ond month (April), 1691, and immediately 
withdrew to New Casile, to hold a Council of 
Government for the territories until the mind 
of the Proprietary could be ascertained. 

This division of the legislative body was 
entirely contrary to the judgment of the Pro- 
prietary ; yet as the Province preferred a De- 
puty Governor, and Thomas Lloyd being 
chosen to the office, the Proprietary commis- 
sioned him accordingly. Over the lower 
counties he appointed William Markham (his 


cousin), who had withdrawn with the protest- 


ing members of council in their abrupt sepa- 
ration. 

The Province and Territories continued in 
this condition about two years, or until Benja- 
min Fletcher, who was quite a military man, 
and Governor of New York, was constituted 
and appointed by order of William and Mary, 
King and Queen of England, to be Captain- 
General, and Governor-in Chief in, and over 
Pennsylvania and county of New Castle, and 
all tracts of land depending thereon, in Ame- 
rica. 

By this commission William Penn was de- 
prived of all his authority in and over the 
same. But the misrepresentations and invec- 
tive of his bitterest enemies could not long 
withhold his just rights. ‘These were restored 
by royal order, dated the 20th of August, 
1694, which stated, that the disorder and con- 
fusion of the Province and Territories (‘he 
pretence for dispossessing him) had been occa- 
sioned entirely by his absence. 

Colonel Fletcher having returned to New 
York, and Thomas Lloyd having deceased, 
William Penn commissioned his cousin Wil- 
liam Markham, Deputy Governor over the 
Province and Territories. 

The three subsequent Deputy Governors, 
Hamilton, Evans, and Gookin, appear to have 
continued to preside over the Province and 
Territories, with their separate and distinct 
legislative departments. 

In the autumn of 1699, William Penn and 
family arrived in America. 

The interest and feelings of the Province 
and ‘Territories were still at variance, and the 
charter not satisfactory. It was therefore 
concluded to have a new charter of privileges 
prepared, which was presented to the Council 
and Assembly of the Province, in the Eighth 
month (October), 1701, just before William 
Penn’s final departure for England. This 
charter allowed three years for consideration 
and action, relative to its reception, and a re- 
newal of union, or an amicable and final dis- 
solution of the Province and Territories, The 
latter refused to join in legislation, and it was 
finally in 1703, agreed and setiled between 
them, that they should have separate and dis- 
tinct assemblies entirely independent of each 
other, in accordance with the liberty granted 
by the new charter. 
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appear to have become greatly embarrassed, 
by his trusting too much to unprincipled and 
mercenary men at home, and his great gene- 
rosity toward his ungrateful colony in America, 
for the benefit of which, he had in various 
ways expended over one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds sterling of his own private 
estate, for which he received very little remu- 
neration or gratitude. 

At length the increasing difficulties and dis- 
cussion in his Province and Territories, added 
to the embarrassed state of his affairs in Eng- 
land, pressed so heavily upon him, that his 
heretofore untiring patience and strength gave 
way, and in 1712, he entered into a disposi- 
tion of his American colony to Queen Anne ; 
but before any legal transfer was made, his 
strong, active, and vigorous mind sunk be. 
neath its pressure, and became unable to per- 
form public business, and he was therefore 
disqualified to execute a surrender of his gov- 
ernment according to agreement. 

His disease was of an apoplectic character. 
In this state of mental weakness he continued 
until the 30th of Fifth month (July), 1718, 
when his active and laborious life was brought 
to a peaceful close, in the 74th year of his 
age. His father died the 16th of Ninth month 
(November), 1670. William Penn had one 
younger brother, Richard Penn, who died in 
1673 ; and one sister, Margaret, who married 
Anthony Lowther, Esq. 


(To be continued.) 





















































Selected. 
MORNING. 


Now that the sun is gleaming bright, 
Implore we, bending low, 

That He, the uncreated Light, 
May guide us as we go. 


No sinful word, nor deed of wrong, 
Nor thonghts that idly rove ; 

But simple truth be on our tongue, 
And in our hearts be love. 


And while the hours in order flow, 
O Christ, securely fence 

Our gates, beleaguer’d by the foe ; 
The gate of every sense. 


And grant that to Thine honour, Lord, 
Our daily toil may tend, 

That we begin it at Thy word, 
And in Thy favour end. 


oe 
Selected. 


LET ME NOT FALL INTO THE HANDS 
OF MAN. 


BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


the Lord.”—2 Sam. xxiv. 14. 


Man hath a voice severe, 
His neighbour's fault to blame, 
A wakeful eye, a listening ear, 
To note his brother’s shame. 


He with suspicious glance 
The curtained breast doth read, 
Raises the accusing balance high, 
To weigh the doubtful deed. 











Oh Thou, whose piercing eye 
Doth note each secret path, 

For mercy to Thy throne we fly, 
From man’s condemning wrath. 




















In 1708, William Penn’s pecuniary affairs 


“ And David said let me now fall into the hand of 
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Thou, who dost dimness mark 
In Heaven’s resplendent way, 

And folly in that angel host 
Who serve thee night and day. 


individual. Often erring on this hand, I note 
it, under a consideration how weighty it is to 
act or move in the discipline of the church, 
which [acting], it is clear to me should pro. 
ceed from the same spring as Gospel ministry. 
lt is not the most refined parts of man, that 
can work the righteousness of God.” 
Returning to the city of New York, William 
Jackson resumed his family visits and attend. 
ed the meetings as they came in course, in 
some of which he had service. On Sixth-day, 
the 13th of Seventh month, he says he attend. 
ed “the burial of Isaac Martin, an exemplary, 
steady Friend, a gified minister, approved by 
Friends, and esteemed and beloved, also much 
respected by others. He will be much missed 
by Friends here.” After attending the two 
meetings on First-day, the 15th, and the meet. 
ing on the following Fourth-day, he remarks, 
‘These meetings were the most relieving to 
my mind of any | had been at,—being more 
opened [in them], and enlarged in the Word 
of Life, and strengthened by his power, which 
is the alone support of his people, and the 
best evidence to the Gospel ministry. I felt 
pretty clear, yet not having an opportunity to 
leave the city, I staid over the First-day meet. 
ings, in both of which I had public service ; 
yet I apprehended the greatest was in setting 
an example of silence,—for there is that which 
loves to hear words and feed thereon, more 
than to labour for the bread of eternal life.” 
Passing over to Long Island again, he at- 
tended about the close of the Seventh month, 
the Quarterly Meeting at Westbury. At the 
close of the adjournment of that meeting, held 
on Seventh-day, the 28th, he was taken quite 
sick. He says, “ Yet | got to meeting on 
First-day, and the Lord favoured us with a 
strengthening opportunity together, wherein 
some were united in the one Spirit, and the 
bond of everlasting peace. To Him be the 
praise!” He was now ready to leave the 
island, and intended to attend the Quarterly 
Meetings at Purchase, he with about fourteen 
other Friends went to the ferry to obtain a 
passage to the main land. The regular boat 
was sunk, and afier waiting on the Third: day, 
the 31st, until noon, two men with a small 
boat came, and managed during the afternoon 
to carry eight of the company over with their 
horses. On Fourth-day, the large boat came, 
and William with the rest of those intending 
for the Quarterly Meeting crossed safely. 
Riding on towards the North, they reached the 
widow Quimby’s at Westchester, the next day, 
and found that the Friends who had crossed 
the day before them were gone to the meeting 
held near. When meeting was over, the 
Friends in company travelled on to the resi- 
dence of James Mott. The country through 
which they passed was infested with robbers, 
for the armies were not far off, and the imme- 
diate vicinity of an armed host in time of war, 
is always marked by desolation and outrage. 
Yet up to the period of their arrival at James 
Mott’s, near Purchase, they had met with no 
interruption or molestation. Early in that 
night, William says, “I was awaked in a sur- 
prise, having dreamed of meeting disagreeable 
occurrences. I was exceedingly exercised in 
spirit, under a sense of something before us. 


How fearless should our trust 
In Thy compassion be, 

When from our brother of the dust 
We dare appeal to Thee. 


a 
Selected. 
PRESS ON. 


BY PENDEREL LLEWELYN. 


Soldiers of Christ, still onward seek 

Sin’s dreadful toils at once to break : 
Press on, and firmly, though around 
Relentless armed foes be found ; 

Press on, in faith, life’s slippery way : 
Press, Christian, on ; and watch and pray. 




























Oh! flee not, though so dark the strife, 
Though now with ills the path be rife— 
Jehovah's power, upholding still 

Who seek to know and do his will, 

Shall guide the faithful where the blest 
Through Jesus’s blood find peace and rest. 


ee 
For ‘** The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 158.) 


The preservations experienced by William 
Jackson and companions as narrated in our 
last number, recall to recollection an anec- 
dote which I have met with in my reading. A 
Friend being employed on an outside scaffold- 
ing near the top of a house, felt a sudden and 
powerful impression to step into a window 
close by. He instantly obeyed, and had 
scarcely done so, when a team of horses run- 
ning away with a wagon, brought part of the 
vehicle against one of the scaffold poles with 
such force, as to cause the whole scaffolding 
to fall to the ground. Had the Friend remain- 
ed on it, he would doubtless have received a 
severe injury if he had escaped death. 

After attending a few meetings on the west 
end of Long Island, and having divers “ sea- 
sonable opportunities in families,” William 
Jackson felt clear of Friends in that neighbour- 
hood, and on Seventh-day, the 30th of Sixth 
month, set out for New York, to finish visiting 
families in that city. In the two meetings 
held there on First-day, he found it his place 
to be silent. Second and Third-days were 
spent in the family visit,—Fourth-day he 
attended their week-day meeting, and on Fifth- 
day he went to Flushing to the Monthly Meet- 
ing. He says of this meeting, * It held about 
seven hours; there is much business, and a 
want of members spirited to conduct it in the 
line of order,—for the advancement of the 
cause of Truth, and the restoration of faulty 
members upon a sound bottom, There are 
strivings, and | hope some revival,—as there 
are some whose hearts are engaged for the 
cause sake. | have been renewedly instruct- 
ed in travelling, and visiting Friends and 
meetings. I not only see the necessity of be- 
ing careful in speaking in meetings of business 
so as not to take up the time unnecessarily, 
thereby prolonging the meeting; but [also] to 
be careful not to withhold in the proper time, 
for that flattens the life, and impoverishes the 
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I laboured for calmness and resignation, but] benefit; and then, what was adopted under awful tract we were now preparing to traverse. 


slept no more that night. I was so given up, 
that I requested only to be preserved from 
sudden death. Oh! I have seen something of 
the value of being wholly resigned, for then, 
as it was with Abraham, when required to 
offer his only son, how little a matter sufficeth. 
He who was Abraham’s God, remains to be 
the God of the faithful, preserving them through 
difficulties. We set out next morning intend- 
ing for the Select Meeting at Purchase, but on 
the way were stopt by military guards, and 
sent to General Waterbury, and detained till 
he sent to Head Quarters, excepting the wo- 
men Friends and three men, whom he permit- 
ted to go on their way to meeting. ([Afier 
this] | was the first one to whom he gave the 
offer of going, but it being after meeting time, 
I thought it would not be much satisfaction, 
and therefore tarried with [those detained] un- 
til the messengers returned, towards sunset. 
The directions were, for those from [Long] 
Island to return back, and those that lived on 
this side to go on and be at Thomas Veal’s 
next morning, to undergo an examination. 
We took leave of each other in grief of mind, 
arising from a sense of man’s undertaking to 
stop the Lord’s work, but with hearts of near 
affection one towards another. [Those who 
were to return] went to James Mott’s house. 
James Mott and I came on to the widow Han- 
nah Field’s and lodged. The next morning 
we met the General. After he was fully in- 
formed of my errand, by reading my certifi- 
cates, and further inquiry, he was satisfied, 
telling me | might pursue my religious pur- 
poses. He also told the other Friends that 
they were at liberty, and the women Friends 
from [Long] Island, that they might stay and 
atiend the meeting. The Quarterly Meeting 
on Sixth and Seventh-days, [the 3rd and 4th 
of the Eighth month,] was large, and measur- 
ably favoured with the ownings of Truth, 
which enabled the [members] to conduct the 
affairs thereof in brotherly love and condescen- 
sion. Yet, | thought, the life of pure religion 
was but low, in these parts, for want of a more 
deep attention, and walking day by day an- 
swerable to the principle of Light and Grace 
of which we make a profession. [This] if 
carefully attended to, would govern us in all 
our words and actions, and thereby we should 
be instrumental in diffusing a savour that 
would be a means of gathering others; and 
[we should be] as lights in the world.” 

The same Almighty Caretaker who caused 
the shadow of coming difficulties to fall upon 
the mind of William Jackson, to prepare him 
through inward exercise, and secret suffering, 
for meeting with resignation the trial about to 
befal him, has often dealt in a similar manner 
with his dear children, Many instances of 
this are recorded in the journals of Friends, a 
few of which may be cited in illustration. 


(To be continued.) 

















































Few at once openly renounce strict and 
self-denying habits; but some opportunity 
presents itself, in which that which is a de- 
parture from religious simplicity seems to the 
accompanied by a real, though accidental 


ways to be estimated at the money they cost. 
That must ever be a dear purchase, which is 
at the price of Christian simplicity, because it 
is at the price of the soul, 
establish these regulations as to dress, furni- 
ture, &c., which they judge most suitable to 
those who acknowledge themselves guilty sin- 
ners, who feel they are but pilgrims here be- 
low ; and who are disciples of a crucified Lord, 
who had not where to lay his head ; and hav- 
ing established this rule, it is not one solitary 
instance of expediency that should lead them 
to break it.—Memoirs of P. R. 


Christians must 





Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
The Ascent of Mont Blane—1851. 


- +. We were now four thousand feet above 


hensible standard of comparison—his actual 
presence is so insignificant—a mere unheeded, 


all but invisible speck on this mountain world 
—that every idea of proportionate size or dis- 


tance is lost. And this impossibility of calcu- 
lation is still further aided by the bright clear 


air, seen through which the granite outlines 
miles away are as sharply defined as those of 


the rocks you have quitied but half an hour 


ago. 


Far below us long after the torrents had 
lost themselves in little grey threads among 
the pine woods, we saw the valley of Chamou- 
ni, with its fields and pastures parcelled out 
















the pretext of necessity, becomes established; The Glacier des Bossons, splitting away from 
from vanity and luxury. Things are not al-| that of Tacconay, is rent and torn, and tossed 
about by convulsions scarcely to be compre- 
hended ; and the alternate action of the nightly 
frost and the afternoon sun, on this scene of 
splendid desolation and horror, produces the 
most extraordinary effects. 
up of a lovely pale, sea-green colour, perfo- 
rated by arches decorated every day with 
fresh icicles many feet in length ; and through 
these arches one sees other fantastic masses, 
some thrown like bridges across yawning 
gulfs, and others planted like old castles on 
jutting rocks, commanding valleys and gorges 
all of ice. 


Huge bergs rise 


There is here no plain suriace to 
walk upon; your only standing room is the 
top of the barrier that divides two crevices ; 
and as this is broad or narrow, terminating in 
another frightful gulf, or continuous with an- 
other treacherous ice-wall, so can you be slow 
or rapid. The breadth of the crevice varies 


Chamouni, and the wonders of the glacier| with each one you arrive at, and these indivi- 


world were breaking upon us. The edge of|dually vary constantly, so that the most expe- 
the ice was still half an hour’s walk beyond 


this rock (Pierre a l’Echelle), but it appeared 
close at hand—literally within a stone’s throw. 
So vast is everything that surrounds a travel- 
ler—there is such an absence of any compre- 


rienced guide can have no fixed plan of route, 
The fissure you can leap across to-day, be- 
comes by to-morrow a yawning gulf, 

. +. Ata great many points the snow made 
bridges, which we crossed easily enough. 
Only one was permitted to go over at a time; 
so that if it gave way he might remain sus- 
pended by the rope attached to the main body, 
Sometimes we had to make long detours to 
get to the end of a crevice, too wide to cross 
any way ; at others, we would find ourselves 
all wedged together, not daring to move, on a 
neck of ice, that at first | could scarcely have 
thought adequate to afford footing for a goat. 
When we were thus fixed, somebody cut 
notches in the ice, and climbed up or down as 
the case required; then the knapsacks were 
pulled up or lowered; then we followed, and 
finally the rest got up as they could. One 


into parti-coloured districts, like the map of| scramble we had to make was rather fright- 


an estate sale; and we found the peaks of| ful. 
other mountains beginning to show above and 


beyond the lofiy Brevent. Above us mighty 
plains of snow stretched far and away in all 
directions ; and through them the icebergs and 
pinnacles of the two glaciers Bossons and Tac- 
conay were everywhere visible. On either 
side of us at the distance of perhaps a couple 
of miles from each other, were the two high 
buttresses of Mont Blanc, which form the 
channel of the glacier before alluded to. High 
up the sides of these mountains were wondrous 
cornices of ice of incalculable weight, threat- 
ening to fall every instant. Pieces now and 
then tumbled down with a noise like distant 
thunder ; but they were not large enough to 
be dangerous. 

- ... The traveller who has only seen the 
Mer de Glace can form no idea of the terrific 
beauty of the upper part of the glacier des 
Bossons. He remembers the lower portions 
of the latter which appear to rise from the 
very cornfields and orchards of Chamouni, 
with its towers and ruins of the purest ice, like 
a long fragment of quartz inconceivably mag- 
nified ; and a few steps from Montanvert will 
show him the icy chasms of the Mer. But 
they have little in common with the wild and 


The reader must imagine a valley of ice 
very narrow, but of unknown depth. Along 
the middle of this there ran a cliff also of ice, 
very narrow at the top, and ending suddenly, 
the surface of which might have been fifieen 
feet lower than the top of this valley on either 
side, and on it we could not stand two abreast. 
The feet of our ladder was set firm on the 
neck of the cliff, and then it was aliowed to lean 
over the crevice until its other end touched 
the wall, so to speak, of the valley. Its top 
round was even then seven or eight feet below 
where we wanted to get. One of the young 
guides went first with his axe and contrived, 
by some extraordinary succession of gymnas- 
tic feats to get safely to the top, although we 
all trembled for him—and indeed, for our- 
selves ; for tied as we all were, and on such a 
treacherous standing, had he tumbled he would 
have pulled the next after him, and so on, one 
following the other, until we should all have 
gone. Once safe, he soon helped his follow- 
ers, and one after the other, we were drawn 
up, holding to the cord for our lives. 

... The Grand Mulets rocks are evidently 
the highest spires, so to speak of a ridge of 
the mountain dividing the origin of the two 
glaciers of Bossons and Tacconay. They 
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are chosen for a halting place, not less for|form creation of burnished yold, so brightly 


their convenience on the route than from their | dazzling, that, now our veils were removed, 
situation out of the way of the avalanches.|the eye could scarcely bear the splendour. 
From the western face of the peak on which | As the twilight gradually crept over the lower 
we were situated we could not see Chamouni, | world, the glow became still more vivid, and 
except by climbing up to the top of the rock—| presently, as the blue mists rose in the valleys, 
rather a hazardous thing to do—and peeping|the tops of the higher mountains looked like 
over it, when the whole extent of the valley |islands rising from a filmy ocean—an archi- 
could be very well made out; the villages|pelago of gold. By degrees this metallic lus- 
looking like atoms of white grit upon the che-|tre was softened into tints,—first orange, and 
quered ground. Below us, and rising against|then bright transparent crimson, along the 
our position, was the mighty field of the gla-| horizon, rising through the different hues with 
cier—a huge prairie, if I may term it so, of| prismatic regularity, until, immediately above 
snow and ice, with vast irregular undulations, | us, the sky was a deep pure blue, emerging 


thou never before thought of. Besides, by an 
evil action harboured in thy mind, thou wilt 
prevent the blessed illapses of the Spirit of 
God, and open a wide door for the entrance of 
the devil into thy soul ; and indeed, an unkind 
disposition towards any one, is so much akin 
to Satan, that if thou admit the one, thou canst 
not exclude the other.” 
—_——_— 


From the Daily News. 
Ancient Money Transactions. 
Abraham is represented, in the Hebrew 


writings, to have purchased “a field for a 


which gradually merged into an apparently 
smooth unbroken tract, as their distance in- 
creased. Towering in front of us, several 
thousand feet higher, and two or three miles 
away, yet still having the strange appearance 
of proximity that I have before alluded to, 
was the huge Dome du Gouté—the mighty 
cupola usually mistaken by the valley travel- 
lers for the summit of Mont Blanc. Up the 
glacier on my left was an enormous and as- 
cending valley of ice, which might have been 
a couple of miles across; and in its course 
were two or three steep banks of snow, hun- 
dreds of feet in height, giant steps by which 
the level landing place of the grand Plateau 
was to be reached. On the first and lowest of 
these we could make out two dots slowly toil- 
ing up the slope. They were the pioneers we 
had started from the Mulets on arriving, and 
their progress thus far was considered a proof 
that the snow was in good order, Siill fur- 
ther up above the level which marked the 
Grand Plateau, was the actual summit of 
Mont Blanc. As I looked at it, | thought that 
in two hours good walking along a route ap- 
parently as smooth as a race-course afler a 
moderate fall of snow, it might be easily reach- 
ed; but immediately my eye returned to the 
two specks who had already taken up that 
time in painfully toiling to their present posi- 
tion. ‘The next instant the attempt seemed 
hopeless even ina day. As it was now, with 

























towards the east into glowing violet. The 
snow took its colour from these changes; and 
every portion on which the light fell was soon 
tinged with pale carmine, of a shade similar to 
that which snow at times assumes, from some 
imperfectly explained cause, at high eleva- 
tions—such, indeed, as I had seen in early 
summer, upon the Furka and Faulhorn. These 
beautiful hues grew brighter as the twilight 
below increased in depth; and it now came 
marching up the valley of the glaciers until it 
reached our resting-place. Higher and higher 
still, it drove the lovely glory of the sunlight 
before it, until at last the Déme du Gouté and 
the summit itself stood out, ice-like and grim, 
in the cold evening air, although the horizon 
still gleamed with a belt of rosy light. 

-.+ The stars had come out, and looking 
over the plateau, 1 saw the moonlight lying 
|cold and silvery on the summit, stealing slowly 
down the very track by which the sunset glo- 
ries had passed upward and away. But it 
came so tardily that | knew it would be hours 
before we derived any actual benefit from the 
\light. One after another the guides fell 
asleep, until only three or four remained 
round the embers of the fire, thoughtfully 
|smoking their pipes. And then silence, im- 
| pressive beyond expression reigned over our 
‘isolated world. Ofien and often from Cham- 
jouni, I had looked up at evening towards the 
| darkening position of the Grands Mulets, and 


possession,” ** with a cave and all the trees, 
as a burying-place for Sarah, his wife,” paying 
for them “ four hundred shekels (or weighed 
pieces) of silver, current with the merchant.” 
This is a very intelligible announcement of a 
large circulation, and also of some exact re- 
gulation in the quality or “ standard” of the 
* pieces” of metal designated by the very no- 
tice of their weight. ‘The formal witnesses 
and the systematic transfer of values exhibit 
the prevailing civilization of the age in which 
Abraham lived. 

The affinities of weights among ancient na- 
tions are thought to prove that the Roman 
weights came from Greece, the Grecian from 
Pheenicia, and the Phoenician from Babylon, 
near Abraham’s birth-place. Thus our own 
weights claim a very respectable antiquity. 

In the book of Job, considered more ancient 
than the other Hebrew writings, we read that 
after his recovery from sickness, “ every man 
of Job’s friends and relations gave him a piece 
of money, and every one an ear-ring of gold.” 
The words “ear-ring” and “ money” have 
been used synonymously, for ornaments of 
gold were often delivered “ by weight” as 
“money,” their title of fineness being appre- 
ciated by the parties. 

“The images” which Rachel “ hid in her 
camel’s furniture,” were called “ gods,” pro- 
bably from their devices or forms, being in 
the shape of animals, which were worshipped. 








the last five hours’ unceasing labour and con- | thought almost with shuddering, how awful it 
tinuous ascent, the lower parts of the glacier | must be for men to pass the night in such a 
that we had traversed, appeared close at hand ; | remote, eternal, and frozen wilderness. And 
but when | looked down to my right, across| now | was lying there—in the very heart of 
the valley, and saw the Brevent—to get to the | its icebound and appalling solitude. In such 
summit of which from Chamouni, requires} close communion with nature in her grandest 
hours of toil: when I saw this lofty wall of|aspect, with no trace of the actual living 
the valley gradually assuming the appearance | world beyond the mere speck that our little 
of a mere ploughed ridge, | was again struck | party formed, the mind was carried far away 
with the bewildering impossibility of bringing | from its ordinary trains of thought —a solemn 
down anything in this * world of wonders” to| emotion of mingled awe and delight, and yet 
the ordinary rules or experiences of proportion | self perception of abject nothingness alone 
and distance, rose above every other feeling. A vast un- 
The sun at length went down behind Aiguille | trodden region of cold, and silence and death 
du Gouté, and then for two hours, a scene of} stretched out, far and away from us on every 
such wild and wondrous beauty—of such in-| side; but above, heaven, with its countless 
conceivable and unearthly splendour—burst | watchful eyes, was over all ! 
upon me, that, spell-bound and almost tremb- 
ling with the emotion its magnificence called —— 
forth—with every sense, and feeling, and| ‘Be very careful not to harbour any evil 
thought, absorbed by its brilliancy, | saw|affeciion in thy heart against any person 
more than the realization of the most gorgeous | whatever, for though thou art far from intend- 
visions that opium or hasheish could evoke, | ing any actual mischief, yet thou temptest God 
accomplished. At first, everything about us|to let loose thy corruptions, and His provi- 
—above, around, below—the sky, th: moun-|dence to permit an opportunity ; and so, ere 
tain, and the lower peaks—appe red one uni-| thou ait aware thou mayst be drawn to an act 


(Conclusion next week.) 


Laban’s “ images” or “ gods” were plainly 


termed “ money,” which his daughter Rachel 


“stole,” in the language of the Scriptures, as 


a feminine assertion of her right to an inheri- 


tance from her father’s house, where, “ she 
was treated as a stranger.” The merchant- 
men from Midian, “with camels bearing 
spicery into Eyypt,” who bought Joseph from 
his brethen, appear to have had their “ silver 
pieces” ready for that trade, and “ counted” 
them without delay. Jacob’s sons carried 
“money” into Egypt “to buy corn,” which 
money was afterwards found tied up in their 
corn sacks, and was tested ‘* by weight,” when 
it was returned the second time. 

The arts of casting small images or orna- 
ments of gold, stamping or graving impres- 
sions on * pieces” of metal, like coins, as well 
as the more difficult process of graving on 
gems, were known and mentioned at a very 
early period of history. 

Payments in metallic money, “ weighed 
pieces,” “* images,” ornaments, or coins, are 
frequently mentioned in the Hebrew writings. 
They are also exhibited in the descriptions of 
ancient Egyptian paintings. 
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We perceive in the accurate details of the| kindly protected from the intrusion of a credi- 
Hebrew writings, that Jonah “ paid his fare,” | tor within his door : 

like a passenger, from Joppa, a port on the} ‘When thou dost lend thy brother any- 
Mediterranean, to Tarshish, probably Issus,|thing, thou shalt not go into his house, to 
on his route to Nineveh ; where Mr. Layard | fetch his pledge. ‘Thou shalt stand abroad, 
is said to have discovered a monument erected | and the man to whom thou dost lend shall 
to his memory; at any rate, inscribed with | bring out the pledge abroad unto thee. And 
his name, But Mr. Layard mentions, that|if the man be poor, thou shalt not sleep with 
“no coins have been discovered among the | his pledge.” —Deut. xxiv. 10—12, j 
Assyrian ruins, nor is there anything inthe} The Egyptians sometimes pledged their 
sculptures to show that the Assyrians were | mummies lor the repayment of adebt. Among 
acquainted with money, as in Egypt.” It is|that people a mummy was considered among 
also remarkable that no coins of great anti-|the very best kinds of security. It is not im- 
quity have yet been found in Eyyptian ruins, | probable that on this account, among other 
although the Egyptisns are known to have| reasons, the Hebrews were told, “ Ye shall not 








had a metallic currency. 

Herodotus visited Babylon, “ which once 
gave laws to all the nations of the Ernst,” 
about 2,300 years ago, and then described the 
signs of its decay, He relates that “ all the 
coins which remained from the surplus reve- 
nues of Asia, afler defraying the current ex- 
penses of the year, were melied into earthen 
jars. When the metal cooled, the jars were | 
broken, and the bullion placed in the trea- 
sury.” 

It has been discovered, both in Nineveh and 


| 
| 
| 


spend money for the dead.” 

The custom of impressing letters and im- 
portant publications upon clay, stone, alabas- 
ler, lerra-colla, mortar, or cement, was one 
common to many ancient nations ; as well as 
the processes of writing and painting upon 
skins and parchment, upon leaves, barks, and 
papyrus, or paper. “ The ‘Ten Command. 
ments of the Hebrews” are represented as 
having been written or graven “upon both 
sides of two tables (tablets?) of stone, which 
Moses carried in his two hands.” These 


Egypt, that leuers and places were engraved | were easily broken when cast down, in his 


on earthen tiles, and it would be a curious 
discovery if some of these ornamented cylin- 
ders, like tiles or bricks, should prove to be | 
receipts for funds drawn (rom the ancient As- 
syrian or Egyptian treasuries ; or bonds which 
have been presented, redeemed, and paid. 

Let us suppose that, for “the despatch of | 
business,” tiles, thin bricks, or cylinders of | 
clay and earthenware, stamped with the sove- 
reign’s seal, bearing his name and title, (fig- 
ured images with a scroll) were employed as'| 





evidences of deposites in the public treasury, | 
or were issued by the proper officers as dura- 


anger at the idolatry of the people. Did Moses 
employ brick or tile for stone—a practice men- 
tioned elsewhere in the Scriptures—or did he 
use tablets of alabaster or terra-cotta, accurd- 
ing to the most ancient method in Assyria, as 
related by Mr. Layard? The instructions to 
the people, in Deuteronomy, “to set up great 
stones, and to plaster them with plaster, and 


to write upon the stones” “all the words of 


the law” “very plainly,” afford us another 
reference to the common mode of publication 
peculiar to that age, and to the former associa- 
tions of the Hebrews ; for some of the most 
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But a still greater wrong is that of prejudg- 
ing a case, and permitting prejudice so to 
operate upon the mind, as not only to produce 
an unwillingness to investigate a matter, but 
a desire to suppress the exposition of the views 
and arguments of one party, at the same time 
that a disposition is manifested to denounce 
them as totally erroneous; their reasons un- 
worthy of consideration or notice ; and their 
conduct seditious in every movement. From 
such unjust imputations many conscientious 
persons have suffered from the earliest time of 
Christianity. 

With a desire that all who are mistaken 
may be corrected for their individual welfare, 
I would earnestly entreat many in this day, to 
pause and consider their course, and see whe- 
ther some honest Friends are not suffering 
from their neglect in these respects ; who have 
no other desire than to be faithful in the sup- 
port of those principles which they have found 
to be unalterable Gospel truths, as promul- 
gated by our predecessors; and who have no 
other wish than conscientiously to acquit them- 
selves in the sight of their Creator, not daring 
upon any account to swerve from their con- 
victions of right. And likewise whether the 
disposition does not prevail, that would not 
consent, candidly to take up a matter for im- 
partial and deliberate investigation ; and that 
would withhold endeavours to relieve their 
friends from incorrect impressions, thinking 
them not worthy of this condescension or 
labour ; and that would plead excuses in this 
language, ‘“* Am | my brother’s keeper 1?” 

Certainly the present unsettled state of 
things in our Society, requires that we endea- 
vour individually to dig deep, that we may be 
enabled to lay the axe at the root of the cor- 
rupt tree; and though we may imagine that 
there is not sufficient unsoundness of doc- 





ble receipts for bullion, valuable ornaments | ancient pyramids in Egypt have been cover- trine within our pale to excite existing fears or 
and money, lent to the Government !—in fuct,|ed with cement, and are found inscribed in a) uneasiness, the want of that general unity and 
to have answered all the purposes of modern | similar manner, 


stocks, and to have been tokens of loans and 
receipts for subscriptions to ancient Egyptian 
and Assyrian inves:ments. 

In times of adversity or pressure such tokens 
would be handed fn for payment. With the 


a 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


JUSTICE. 


At times of disagreement between persons 


harmony within our borders, is sufficient cause 
to lead to an earnest and candid investigation ; 
and should make all willing to meet every ar- 
gument even from mistaken brethren, as they 


|may be considered, with patiegce, firmness 
and promptitude, especially when many of 


declension of the parent countries, the pre-|or parties, it is common with too many who | those members, for sobriety, order and strictly 
cious metals would take the course of emigra- | ought to be interested, from indifference to let | religious lives, have ever been conspicuous, If 
tion to distant colonies, and gradually change | the injured suffer wrongfully, when perhaps it | these deficiencies exist in meetings, however 
their forms and devices, as they do-at the pre- | is obligatory, and due to those suffering, that| little they may think that they have diverged 
sent day. If the receipts are found, the| we should investigate the matter; so that if|in principle, their conduct assuredly is very 





“coins” and bullion have passed elsewhere. | unable to do more for their relief, the hand of 

Although our translation of the Bible asserts | friendship and sympathy might be extended. 
that “ usury,” understood as “the excess of| If this duty is omitted, a common act of hu- 
interest above a lawful standard,” was the| manity is withheld from friends or neighbours ; 
subject of prohibition by the Mosaic laws, He-| and we evince more of the disposition which 
brew scholars now interpret the command as| possessed the Priest and Levite, than that 
an interdiction of all payments of interest | which actuated the good Samaritan,—and per- 
whatever / haps give support ignorantly to a feeling of 

By an absolute law the destitute Hebrew] prejudice against individuals, who may have 
was prevented from paying any interest to his| been seriously wronged, while acting with the 
richer brother, who was not permitted to re-| strictest propriety under most trying circum- 
fuse to lend * for his necessities.” stances. 

‘A pledge,” or “security” for the repay-| Another error is that of very superficially 
ment of loans, was allowed, with well-defined | investigating a matter, and without a correct 
exceptions, in cases of extreme destitution, | knowledge, and without duly weighing and 
when even this practice of security was for-|considering it, passing the sentiment that 
bidden. both parties are out of their places ; and that 

Even the feelings of a poor debtor were| the case is no longer worthy of our attention. 


different to that of our ancient Friends ; and 
there must be a deplorable short-coming of the 
great duty of man, “ To do justly, love mer- 
cy, and walk humbly with his God.” 

State of New York. 


————— 


Canal Boats.—If the boats of the Erie canal, 
five thousand and fifteen in number, were 
placed in a line, they would reach from Albany 
to Utica, a distance of eighty-three miles, 
The distance achieved by this enormous fleet, 
in one year, is eleven millions of miles, equal 
to three thousand six hundred voyages across 
the Atlantic—transporting more than three 
millions of tons, which is twenty-six times the 
quantity carried by the railroads which run 
along the banks of the canal. ‘The daily bu- 
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siness of the canal, twenty thousand tons, 
would require two thousand cars, loaded to 
their utmost capacity. The value, in money, 
of the property transported by the canal in 
1851, was one hundred and fifty six millions 
of dollars. 













eae Semen 





There is not more error in false mirth, than 
in unjust heaviness. — Hall, 


ne 








In order that all men may be taught to speak 
truth, it is necessary that all should likewise 
learn to hear it; for no species of falsehood is 
more frequent than flattery, to which the cow- 
ard is betrayed by fear, the dependant by in- 
terest, and the friend by tenderness. Those 
who are neither servile nor timorous, are yet 
desirous to bestow pleasure ; and while unjust 
demands of praise continue to be made, there 
will always be some whom hope, fear, or kind- 
ness, will dispose to pay it. 


































If money is not thy servant, it will be thy 
master. The covetous man cannot so proper- 
ly be said to possess wealth, as it may be said 
to possess him. 

enn 


The poet’s soul should be like the ocean, 
able to carry navies, but yielding to the touch 
of a finger. 
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* Review of the Weather for First month, 
1852,” next week. 





Although we have long since learned, that | 
in conducting a journal, it will not do, in con- 
sequence of the diversified temper of its read- 
ers, to lay so grea! stress upon the admonitions | 
and commendations received, as to allow them 
to depress or elute us unduly, yet where any 
take the pains to point out to us a real defect, 
or show that they are qualified to give instruc- 


are not only willing, but desirous to profit by 
their hints, so far as circumstances may place 
it in our power. 

It is with this feeling that we accept the 


great deterioration from the standard which a 
correct taste calls for. The intellectual taste, 
like the faculty of the palate, may become 
vitiated, so that it can no longer discriminate 
between the open or concealed faults, and the 
nice perfections in metrical writing, and thus 
the one will cease to disgust, while there is no 
perception of the others, and consequently, no 
enjoyment of the pleasure they are calculated 
to impart, This lack of a healthy tone is per- 
haps more generally betrayed in judgment 
respecting poetry, where we are liable to be 
warped by impressions received through the 
ear alone, than that relating to prose, where 
the understanding is more independently ap- 
pealed to. 
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tion which may remedy former failings, we} 


True poetry, we apprehend, not only calls 
forth in the mind thoughts that elevate at the 
same time they captivate the imagination with 
rational beauties, but these are so interwoven 
that they maintain a perfect unity with each 
other in relation to time, place and rhythm. 

But it is not merely the beauty of diction, 
exactness of description, smoothness of mea- 
sure, or even the majesty of thought, arresting 
the attention and delighting the imagination, 
that alone can render poetic effusions suitable 
to be laid before our readers as wholesome 
food to be served up to them weekly. No 
thought ought to be considered truly beautiful 
unless it is truly just, and to be that, it must 
be founded on truth. The poetry therefore 
which we would think fitted for our columns, 
must convey and cultivate correct, moral and 
religious sentiments, 

We trust we have now said enough to con- 
vince our friend, whoever she may be, that the 
defect in our selections has not been unob- 
served, and we also hope that she and others, 
will be stimulated to undertake the labour ne- 
cessary to keep us supplied with productions 
of the right standard, and thus remedy a defi- 
ciency which we, with her, are sensible ought 
not to exist. 


“ Philadelphia county, Second mo., 1852. 


‘To the Editors of “ The Friend,”— 

‘* Whilst | express with pleasure the great 
satisfaction I have had in reading the prose 
contributions to your acceptable paper, | would 
at the same time say a few words with regard 
to the poetical selections, which I have noticed 
for many months, with few exceptions, have 
lacked that liveliness and beauty, which is 
necessary to render them pleasing, particularly 
to female readers. Serious poetry is undoubt- 

















remarks from our unknown correspondent in 
the following note. We have long been sen- 
sible that the department for poetry in “The 
Friend,” has been much neglected, and as the 
time we have to devote to the paper, is very 
much absorbed in providing for the staple or 
prose portion of it, we greatly fear that unless 
our correspondent, and others with a similar 
concern as herself, will assist us by their con- 
tributions either original or selected, we must 
continue to regret the lack of poetry calcu- 
lated to please a correct taste. 


versification so profusely spread before the 
public in the periodical literature of the day, 
we should be inclined to think that there is a 


edly the most appropriate for “* The Friend ;” 
and there is nothing inconsistent with beauty 
in this kind. Could not some of your intelli- 
gent correspondents furnish you with selec- 
tions of equal interest with the prose, which 
latter I believe continue to give general sat- 
isfaction to your many readers, especially in 
country places, on its regular reception every 
Seventh-day evening. Believing | have ex- 
pressed the feelings of not a few readers of 
your valuable paper, and with wishes for its 
continued prosperity and improvement in this 


If we might judge from the character of the | one particular, 


[ remain, your friend, 
T. Y. H.” 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 


Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street; William Thomas, No. 
242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 South 
Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No. 32 South Second street. 


Visiting Managers for the Month,— 


William Thomas, No, 242 North Fifth street. 
George R. Smith, No. 487 Arch street. 
George G. Williams, No, 244 N. Fifih street, 


Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worth. 


ington. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


No. 182 Arch street. 


Steward.— William Birdsall. 
Matron.—Mary D. Birdsall. 





Marriep, on the 7th of First month 1852, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, in Collins, Erie county, N. 
Y., Tuomas Cnester Bartrey, to Lypia Ann Sisson. 








Diep, in Salem, Luzerne county, Pa., on the 3rd of 
Eighth month last, JoszepH Watton, a member of 
Muncy Monthly Meeting, in the 76th year of his 
age. 


——, at his residence, on Third-day, the 12th of 
Eleventh month, 1851, after a protracted illness, Ext 
Woopwarp, a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting, 
Chester county, Pa., in the 79th year of his age. 





,on the 9th ult., in the 78th year of his age, 
Joun M. Coxuin, an esteemed member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. He was a man 
of strict integrity, of circumspect conduct and conver- 
sation, kind and innocently cheerful in his intercourse 
with his friends; and was favoured through Divine 
mercy to meet death with calmness and Christian 
composure. 





,at Benton, Columbia county, Pa., on the 2nd 
instant, of a short and severe illness, Narcissa V., 
wife of Parvin Masters, and daughter of ‘Thomas and 
Anna Mendenhall, in the 28th year of her age;a@ 
member of Greenwich Particular and Muncy Month. 
ly Meeting. 
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